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THE EXSULTET 


HIS triumphant hymn and wonderful sacramental is the 
prelude to the Easter solemnities. It is a majestic procla- 
mation of the Resurrection of Christ, a dramatic invi- 
tation to heaven and earth. to join with the Church in 
joy and jubilation. It is the rite of sanctification of light 

and night, of place and time, of priest and faithful for the celebra- 
tion of the Resurrection of our Lord. In itself, it is a symbolic 
representation of the Resurrection of Christ, a sacramental, pre- 
paring for and anticipating the re-enactment of the Resurrection 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice. This Easter-sacramental is a jewel of 
the liturgy, brilliant in content and composition, in its symbolism 
and efficacy. The hymn is filled with profound theology, radiant 
with youthful enthusiasm, flowing in the most solemn rhythms 
of the psalms, resounding in the most jubilant cadences of Gre- 
gorian chant. This sacramental, based on the ritual of the Old 
Testament and containing as it does venerable relics of apostolic 
tradition, reflects and transmits to us an echo of the glorified joy 
of early Christianity. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The ritual lamp lit in the Synagogue at the close of the Sabbath 
and the evening sacrifice of light and incense ordained by God to 
be offered in the Temple, these are the rites of the Old Testament 
which constitute the origin of the Christian Lucernarium, or the 
service of “‘lighting of lamps.” 


And thou shalt command the children of Israel that they bring thee 
pure olive oil beaten for the light, to cause the lamp to burn always. 
In the tabernacle of the testimony without the veil, which is before 
the testimony, Aaron and his sons shall order it from evening to 
morning before the Lord (Ex. 27:20-21). . . . And thou shalt put 
it (the altar of incense) before the veil . . . . And Aaron shall burn 
thereon sweet incense every morning: when he dresseth the lamp, he 
shall burn incense upon it. And when Aaron lighteth the lamps at 
even, be shall burn incense upon it (Ex. 30:6-8). 
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The first Christians regarded the evening sacrifice of the Temple 
as a prophetic type of the Sacrifice of our Lord, who expired at the 
exact hour of its offering. They found this interpretation confirmed 
in Ps. 140:2: ‘‘Let my prayer be set before thee as incense; and 
the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.” Now the 
nucleus of the earliest Christian liturgy was the evening reunion 
or ‘‘synaxis.”” This vigil rite was so arranged that the eucharistic 
Sacrifice with which it concluded coincided with the hour of the 
Savior’s Resurrection. The vigil from Saturday to Sunday in par- 
ticular was celebrated in commemoration of the Resurrection, and 
above all this was the case with the Easter vigil. The solemn vigil 
of Easter, the first in origin and dignity, was obligatory for all 
the faithful from the very beginning, not only as the anniversary 
of the Resurrection, but also because the Parousia of Christ was 
expected to take place on the night of the Resurrection. Based as 
it was on these traditions, the lighting of the vigil lights was from 
its very beginning considered as a sacred function, as a heritage 
and continuation of the Old Testament rite of the evening sacrifice 
of light. This lighting of the lights, especially for the Saturday 
vigil and for the most solemn vigil of Easter, was then interpreted 
by the first Christians explicitly as a symbol of the Resurrection. 


There is, perhaps, an implicit reference to the Lucernarium in 
the statement in the Acts of the Apostles (20:8) that the room 
was brilliantly lighted with a great number of lamps on the occa- 
sion of the sermon of St. Paul: ‘And there were many lights in 
the upper chamber, where they were gathered together.’’ Begin- 
ning with the Canons of Hippolytus and the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, a continuous chain of patristic and liturgical tradition testi- 
fies to the existence, significance and importance of the Lucernarium, 
or Eucharistia Lucernaris as it was also called. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions 8, 35 mention the Lucernarium as marking the begin- 
ning of the solemn Saturday vigil, and speak of Psalm 140, said 
regularly at these vigils, as the “‘Psalmus Lucernalis.”” A colorful 
description of the rite of the Lucernarium in Jerusalem is contained 
in the famous pilgrimage account of Etheria (about 385?). In 
the presence of the clergy, of the monks and of all the people, a 
light which had been kept burning in the holy Sepulchre was 
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THE EXSULTET 


brought forth and from it were lighted the lamps which hung 
from the ceiling of the basilica in great number — “ft lumen 
infinitum.” Prudentius (348-405) speaks likewise not of a single 
candle, but of a great number of lamps hung from the vaulting of 
the church, so that it compared to the vault of heaven in which 
shines so great a multitude of stars. 

From this Lucernarium there developed two distinct rites: the 
daily Vespers, and the solemn Easter Lucernaritum, or the Bene- 
dictio Cerei (the blessing of the candle). In the Byzantine Vespers 
the ancient tradition of the Lucernatium is still kept alive through 
the use of Psalm 140 as one of the regular Vesper psalms, and by 
means of the famous hymn ‘Phos hilaron’”’ to the evening lamp: 

Hail, gladdening light, of His pure glory poured 

Who is immortal Father, heavenly, blest, 

Holiest of holies, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Now we have come to the sun’s hour rest, 

The lights of evening round us shine, 

We hymn the Father, Son and Holy Ghost divine. 
Worthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 

With undefiled tongue, 

Son of God, giver of life, alone! 

Therefore in all the world Thy glories, Lord, Thy own. 

The Roman Church eliminated the rite of the regular Lucer- 
narium about the end of the third century. In the Churches out- 
side Rome it was continued, and developed into several variants. 
The Lucernarium on Holy Saturday in particular was celebrated 
with great solemnity. The light which had to be kindled for the 
reading from the ambo was singled out for this special ceremony. 
The special prayers for the blessing of this candle were called 
“Laus Ceret,’’ or “‘Praise of the Candle.” Since it was the deacon’s 
office to kindle this light, he also was given the privilege of per- 
forming the blessing. The Laus Cerei is mentioned by St. Jerome 
about the year 378. Presidius, a deacon of Piacenza, had. asked 
the Saint to compose such a text of blessing for him, but Jerome 
considered it an abuse that mere deacons should perform the Laus 
Cerei, while bishops and priests had to remain silent. 


Rome re-introduced the rite of the Lucernarium about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century in the form of the Holy Saturday 
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“Benedictio Cerei.”” Although the Liber Pontificalis credits Pope 
Zosimus (about 417) with the introduction of this blessing of the 
candle at Rome, it is more probable that, as his biographer claims, 
Pope Theodore (642-649) deserves this honor. The present rites 
of the blessing of the fire, of the procession and its ‘Lumen 
Christi,” and of the blessing of the Easter candle, present a fusion 
of three variants of the original Lucernarium as they had been 
developed by the different Churches. The Laus Cerei as found in 
the Roman Missal was perhaps composed in the fifth century, cer- 
tainly not later than the seventh. Parts of it go back to the fourth 
century. Language, rhythm, and ideas show the influence of St. 
Paul. It was formerly ascribed to St. Augustine.’ 


STRUCTURE 


Two liturgical forms are combined in the structure of the 
Exsultet: gospel and anaphora (canon). The Exsultet is the 
proclamation of the beginning of Easter and the invitation to 
celebrate the Paschal mysteries; therefore, it is in the form of a 
gospel. It is the blessing and oblation of light, a sacrificial rite; 
therefore, in the form of an anaphora. 

As gospel it is introduced by the same blessing which the cele- 
brant gives to the deacon before the chanting of the gospel of the 
Mass. The term ‘‘Paschale praeconium” (Paschal praise), used in 
this blessing, indicates the nature of the Exsultet as the great song 
acclaiming the risen Christ. The rubrics ordain that the faithful 
stand as for the gospel (‘“‘Surgentibus omnibus, et stantibus, ut 
fit ad Evangelium’’). The deacon is clad in a white dalmatic 
representing the angel at the tomb who announced the glad tidings, 
“He is risen, as he said,’’ and of whom St. Matthew remarks, ‘‘His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow”’ 
(Matt. 28:3). The Exsultet is further introduced with words 
alluding to the message of the angel in Bethlehem, and to the 
Easter message of the angel at the tomb, and also to the proclama- 
tion of the seventh angel of the Apocalypse. The message to the 
shepherds began with the words: ‘‘Fear not: for behold, I bring 





*Cf. Dom Guéranger, The Liturgical Year. Holy Week (1897) pp. 558-566; 
Cardinal Schuster, The Sacramentary, Vol. II (London, 1925), pp. 243-255, 
290-295. 
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THE EXSULTET 


you good tidings of great joy’’ (Luke 2:10); the angel at the 
tomb said: “Do not be afraid’ (Matt. 28:5). In like manner the 
herald of the Paschale Praeconium begins with an exhortation to 
joy, whence the name Exsultet. The announcement with the 
trumpet by the seventh angel of the Apocalypse, ‘“The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ’’ (Apoc. 11:15), is alluded to in the Exsultet with the 
words: ‘“Let the trumpet of salvation proclaim the victory of so 
great a king.” 


Of important influence upon text and structure, moreover, was 
the proclamation (Haggadah) of the Paschal Supper of the Jews, 
contained in the great Hallel (Pss. 112-117), recited by our Lord 
and the disciples at the Last Supper (Matt. 26:30). The invita- 
tion to joy of the Exsultet is worded after Psalm 117, the last of 
the Hallel psalms. Verse 24b of this Psalm, ““This is the day 
which the Lord has made; we will rejoice and be glad. in it,’’ is 
distinctly echoed in the words “‘Exsultet ...Gaudeat ... Laetetur’’ 
(synonyms for “‘rejoice’’) as well as in the seven-fold solemn 
declaration, ‘“This is the night . . . .”” Further, as in the ritual 
proclamation of the Passover the benefactions of God at the 
Exodus were sung — types of the redemption by Christ — so 
likewise in the Praeconium three of these events are proclaimed 
and compared with the antitype. (Note: The parallelism in struc- 
ture between the Praeconium and the Reproaches of Good Friday 
is intended by the composers. The Praeconium, the more ancient 
composition, has influenced, the structure of the Reproaches.) 


Inasmuch as it is an important sacramental and a symbolic 
sacrificial rite, the Exsultet is composed, secondly, in the most 
solemn liturgical form of an anaphora, or “‘canon.’’ For this rea- 
son it was also given the name “‘Eucharistia Lucernaris,”’ a variant 
of the more ancient term‘‘Lucernarium.’’ Name and analysis of this 
Eucharistia Lucernaris show that it has preserved the structure and 
ideas of an anaphora previous to the present Roman Canon. Our 
interpretation of it can follow the clearly distinguishable parts: 
Orate Fratres, preface, preconsecratory invocation, oblation, anam- 
nesis, postconsecratory invocation, great intercession, doxology. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
“FRATRES .. . INVOCATE’’ (Orate Fratres) 


In the ‘‘Orate Fratres’’ at Mase the offering priest requests the 
prayer of the congregation that God may (by consecration) accept 
the sacrifice. In the present case the deacon requests the prayer of 
the congregated brethren, ‘‘fratres . . . invocate,"’ that God may 
“by the infusion of His light’’ enable him to celebrate the praise 
of this light, ‘‘cerei lecudem.’’ But not only the congregation is 
addressed. An invitation is extended also to the angels, to the 
“divine Mysteries,”’ to the earth, and. to the Church, to join in joy 
and jubilation: “Exsultet jam’’ — let them rejoice now, because 
it is the time to rejoice, the night and the hour of the anniversary 
of the Resurrection, of its re-enactment. In the invitation to “‘the 
heavenly hosts of angels’’ we hear an allusion to St. Luke 2:13: 
“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heaven- 
ly host praising God.’’ Exsultent divina mysteria — Let the divine 
Mysteries rejoice,”’ refers without doubt to the eucharistic celebra- 
tion, which, as the deacon in the first Christian centuries used to 
announce at the moment of consecration, is the ‘‘Mystery of faith 
— Mysterium fidet.’’ The “divine Mysteries shall rejoice, ’’ i. e., 
they shall joyfully be celebrated, renewing the glory and joy of the 
first Easter. 

“The trumpet of salvation shall resound’’ has reference to an 
Old Testament type of the Exsultet. On the parasceve namely, at 
the hour of the evening sacrifice, a sign was given with a trumpet 
from the pinnacle of the Temple for the beginning of the slaughter 
of the paschal lamb. And, divine Providence ordained that this 
same trumpet should proclaim simultaneously the consummation 
of the evening sacrifice upon the Cross. The ‘‘trumpet of salva- 
tion” refers likewise to the trumpet of the seventh angel in the 
Apocalypse who is to proclaim the completion of the kingdom of 
Christ. This reference to the final judgment and to the time when 
Christ “shall reign forever and ever’ (Apoc. 11:15) is evident 
from the epithets given to Christ in this passage: “‘so great a King 
... the eternal King.’’ Thus an eschatological connotation is added: 
the Old Testament type points to its antitype in the New Testa- 
ment, and both refer to their common antitype in the heavenly 
liturgy. The radiance and lightnings and splendor of brightness 
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THE EXSULTET 


about which the earth is rejoicing associate the light of the Lucer- 
narium with the scene of the Resurrection where the angel's ‘‘coun- 
tenance was like lightning’ (Matt. 28:3), as also with the radiant 
manifestation of the risen Savior. The terms recall moreover —— 
again an eschatological orientation — the luminous cloud and the 
lightnings of the second coming. Finally the Church rejoices over 
the illumination by the Easter candle as a symbol of her own super- 
natural illumination by the risen Christ. 


PREFACE 

It is this part of the Exsultet which primarily justifies its name 
of ‘‘Paschale Praeconium,”’ i. e., Paschal Praise; for here we have 
the solemn proclamation of praise for Christ’s glorious Sacrifice, 
for the glory of His Resurrection, for the Pasch in type and anti- 
type. 

The theme of this Paean of Praise is proposed in Pauline term- 
inology (cf. Col. 2:14: “He cancelled the decree against us’’). We 
are called upon to sing the praises of the invisible God the almighty 
Father, and of our Lord Jesus Christ who by His work of Re- 
demption has paid to the eternal Father Adam’s debt. This Work 
of Redemption (opus redemptionis) is proclaimed in its aspects of 
type and antitype, with emphasis on the mystery of Resurrection; 
it is portrayed in its cause and effect, in its ultimate and proximate 
motive. Both cause and effect are declared by means of seven propo- 
sitions — corresponding to the seven lamps of the golden candle- 
stick of the Temple with the seven lights of the evening sacrifice, 
corresponding in turn to the seven candles which were lit from 
the Easter candle itself (we find this rite described in Ordo Roma- 
nus I, eighth century). The Work of Redemption is announced 
in the present tense: ‘“This is the festival of the Pasch . . . in 
which that true Lamb is slain,” etc., which indicates that it is in 
full truth being re-presented, renewed, re-enacted on Easter. 

The first three proclamations refer to three types of the night 
of Resurrection (implying in each case their realization in the 
latter) : the night of the Egyptian Pasch, the night of the passage 
through the Red Sea, and the night of the journey through the 
desert, which was illuminated by the pillar of fire, symbolically 
represented by the Easter candle. The remaining four proclama- 
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tions refer exclusively to the antitype. The first (or fourth, in the 
list of seven) proposes the redemptive work as a whole, as the 
physical and spiritual, supernatural illumination of the universe 
by Christ. The second (or fifth of the seven) forms the “climax 
in this part of the Song: ‘This is the night in which, having 
burst through the bonds of death, Christ doth rise victorious from 
hell."’ That special emphasis is to be attached to this declaration 
appears from the fact that to it are added a series of exclamatory 
phrases, clothed in vocabulary and ideas from St. Paul, about the 
motives of the Redemption (cf. Rom. 8:32; 11:33; 1 Tim. 3:16). 
The ultimate motive is expressed in the words: ‘“‘O wonderful 
condescension of mercy! O incomparable predilection of love!’ “O 
truly necessary sin of Adam....O happy fault . . .’’ suggest the 
proximate motive. 


After the parenthetical listing of the motives of Redemption 
the two final declarations about the night of Resurrection are 
added. Number six speaks of the time and hour of the Resurrection, 
with an allusion to the second coming of Christ as described in 
Matt. 24:36 and Mark 13:32. The seventh recalls a prophecy 
about the glorious night of Resurrection (an accommodation of 
Ps. 138:11-12): ‘The night shall be enlightened as the day, the 
night is light to me in my joy.” 


Immediately following the seven proclamations concerning 
the night of Resurrection and concerning the cause and, motives of 
Redemption, seven effects of the supernatural illumination by the 
risen Christ, symbolized by the light of the candle, are briefly 
enumerated: the holiness of this night 1) banishes crime, 2) washes 
away sin, 3) restores innocence to those who have fallen, 4) gives 
gladness to those who are sad, 5) drives forth hate, 6) brings 
peace, and 7) humbles the haughty. So far the Preface. 


PRECONSECRATORY INVOCATION 


The actual blessing of the candle begins with the insertion of 





"OQ mira pietatis dignatio! O tinaestimabilis dilectio caritatis!’" One of the 
reasons why St. Augustine has been credited with the authorship of the Exultet 
is because of his parallel exclamation (Jn Joan., tr. 26, n. 13) :‘‘O sacramentum 
pietatis! O signum unitatis! O vinculum caritatis!’’ — coupled with an implicit 
quotation from 1 Tim. 3:16. 
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THE EXSULTET 


five grains of blessed incense in the form of a cross, symbolizing 
the five wounds in the body of Christ, and the following invoca- 
tion. This invocation is directed to the heavenly Father and asks 
for acceptance of “‘the evening sacrifice of this incense.”” The words 
“evening sacrifice,"” borrowed from the “‘sacrificium vespertinum”’ 
of Ps. 140, obviously link up the Temple evening sacrifice with 
this Christian Lucernarium. (It should be noted, that the words 
“incenst hutus’’ originally did not refer to the grains of incense, 
but to the oblation of the lighted candle itself. Even in the present 
context they do not mean exclusively the grains of incense.) After 
the invocation for acceptance there follows the central act of obla- 
tion: the lighting of the candle. To the accompaniment of a poetic 
passage (containing probably a quotation from Virgil) about the 
“mother bee,’” a symbol of the virginal birth of the Redeemer, the 
altar candles are then lit from the Easter candle. 


ANAMNESIS 


The remembrance prayer of our Eucharistia Lucernaris, which 
corresponds to the “Unde et memores’’ of the Roman Canon, 
commemorates once more the type and antitype of this glorious 
Easter night: now, celebrated in symbol, it is being anticipated in 
a sacramental; very soon it will be re-enacted in Sacrament. The 
double aspect and effect of the miraculous cloud of the Old Testa- 
ment —- darkness and destruction for the Egyptians, light and 
salvation for the Hebrews — is interpreted in this anamnesis as 
symbolical of the re-union of body and soul by Resurrection, and 
of the glorification of the humanity by the divine Word: ““The 
night in which things of heaven are joined to those of earth, 
things of God to those of man!”’ 


POSTCONSECRATORY INVOCATION 


The postconsecratory invocation prays for conservation of the 
Easter light “that it may not fail to scatter the darkness of this 
night,”’ and for the acceptance of this sacrifice of light by God “‘as 
a sweet savor, that it be mingled with the lights of heaven.’ This 
last phrase recalls the words of the Canon in the Supplices prayer: 
“Command these to be carried . . . to Thine altar on high,” and 
contains an allusion to the Apocalypse text about the illumination 
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of the heavenly temple and of the city of God by the Lamb (Apoc. 
21:23). The invocation concludes with beautiful words of sublime 
symbolism. The light of the Easter candle is compared to the bril- 
liant morning-star Christ, rising in the eucharistic celebration: 
sacramental and Sacrament, sacred symbol and sacred object sym- 
bolized are linked up with the natural symbol of the rising of the 
“morning-star,’’ or the rising sun. The order of nature as symbol 
of the order of grace, the Old Testament rites as types of the New 
Testament, the liturgy on earth and the liturgy of heaven, all 
these are continually interwoven throughout the entire composi- 
tion: ‘‘May the morning-star find its flame alight — that morn- 
ing-star which knows no setting” (cf. Luke 10:8). 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER 


In the Eucharistia Lucernaris, as in the Antiochene Liturgy, the 
great intercession follows the postconsecratory invocation. (There 
was only one intercessory prayer in the ancient anaphora; the 
division into a preconsecratory and postconsecratory invocation 
was introduced into the Roman rite sometime between the fifth 
and the end of the sixth century.) The prayer is offered for the 
celebrant and the assistants, for the entire clergy, for all the faith- 
ful in union with pope and bishop. It begs for quiet and peace 
during Eastertime, for divine protection and guidance. (At the 
time of the Holy Roman Empire, a special petition for emperor 
and empire was added, asking for peace and heavenly victory for 
ruler and people.) 


EFFICACY AND EFFECTS 


The Exsultet is a most solemn sacramental. As symbol of the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, it too, analogously to the Eucharist, is ‘‘unto 
the glory of God and the sanctification of the Church — ad /au- 
dem et gloriam nominis sui, ad utilitatem quoque nostram totius- 
que ecclesiae suae sanctae.’’ Its supernatural and temporal effects 
upon the faithful are produced “‘ex opere operantis Ecclesiae,” 
through the power of the Church’s prayer. Since the effect of a 
sacramental is dependent upon the intention of the Church as 
expressed in the solemnity of the rite and in the terms of the 
prayers, the Exsultet is without doubt a very great sacramental, 
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THE EXSULTET 


productive of an abundance of spiritual and temporal graces. It 
is a sacramental preparation and a disposing for a happy celebra- 
tion of Easter, which is to climax in the Easter Eucharist, the 
resurrection of the souls with Christ. ‘“The sacraments of the 
New Law, though they take effect ex opere operato, nevertheless 
produce a greater effect in proportion as the dispositions of the 
recipient are better; therefore, care is to be taken that holy Com- 
munion be preceded by serious preparation, and followed by a suit- 
able thanksgiving (Pius X, Decree on Daily Communion, Dec. 
20, 1905). 


The actual graces produced by the Exsultet are acts of faith in 
the Resurrection of Christ, and in its re-enactment in the Easter 
celebration, proclaimed and described in such fervent, glowing 
colors; acts, moreover, of expectant hope, of reverence and ad- 
miration for the Easter mysteries; acts of gratitude for the charity 
and mercy of God, for so great a Sacrifice, for so great a glory 
merited for us by the Redeemer (cf. John 17). 


The light of the Easter candle “blots out crime, washes away 
sins, restores innocence,”’ by forgiving venial sins and temporal 
punishment for sins. It ‘“‘banishes enmities, produces concord, gives 
joy to the sorrowful.’’ The prayer for ‘“‘humbling the haughty” 
(literally: bring low the power of empires) refers not merely to 
the haughtiness of civil authorities, but also and primarily to the 
empire of death, the reign of the prince of this world and his hosts. 


The Exsultet has also an abundance of temporal effects, partly 
implied already in the seven effects enumerated, partly suggested 
in the great intercession, e.g. a quiet and peaceful Eastertime, 
free from disturbances of all kind, so that Christians may in 
complete tranquillity enjoy the holy season. When the Church 
asks God in so solemn a manner on behalf of the faithful that He 
may ‘“‘ever rule and guide and keep them”’ in His “‘devoted protec- 
tion,”’ then this special protection of their ways and lives, of their 
health and happines is assured. The Exsultet is both wish and 
prayer, congratulation and impetration of a blessed, glorious, joy- 
ful, jubilant Easter. 

JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 











ORATE FRATRES 
TEXT AND EUCHARISTIC STRUCTURE OF THE EXSULTET 


“FRATRES . . . INVOCATE” (“ORATE FRATRES”) 


Let the angelic choirs of heaven now rejoice; let the divine Mysteries 
rejoice; and let the trumpet of salvation sound for the victory of so great 
a King. Let the earth also rejoice, made radiant by such splendor; and, 
enlightened with the brightness of the eternal King, let it know that the 
whole world’s darkness is scattered. Let mother Church, too, rejoice, 
adorned with the brightness of so great a light; and may this temple 
resound with the loud voices of the people. Wherefore, I beseech you, 
most dear brethren, who are here present in the wonderful brightness of 
this holy light, to invoke with me the mercy of almighty God. That He 
who has vouchsafed to number me among His levites without any merit 
of mine would pour forth His brightness to perfect the praise of this 
light. Through Jesus, our Lord.... 


PREFACE 


It is truly meet and right to proclaim with all affection of heart and 
mind and by the service of our voice the God invisible, the Father ever- 
lasting, and His only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who for us 
repaid to His eternal: Father the debt of Adam, and by the pitiful shed- 
ding of His blood cancelled our ancient bond of sin. (1) For this is the 
festival of the Pasch, in which is slain that true Lamb by whose blood 
the doorposts of the faithful are hallowed. (2) This is the night in which 
Thou didst first bring out of Egypt our fathers, the children of Israel, and 
lead them dry-foot through the Red Sea. (3) This, then, is the night 
which cleansed the darkness of sin by the light of the pillar. (4) This is 
the night which at this season throughout the whole world restores to 
grace and yokes to holiness those that believe in Christ, detaching them 
from worldly vice and the foulness of sin. (5) This is the night in which 
Christ, having burst the bonds of death, doth rise victorious from hell. 
For it would have been no boon to be born had we not the boon of being 
redeemed. How wonderful the condescension of Thy mercy towards us! 
How incomparable the predilection of Thy love! That Thou mightest 
ransom Thy slave, Thou gavest up Thine own Son! Oh, truly necessary 
was Adam’s sin, that was blotted out by the death of Christ! O happy 
fault, that was worthy of such and so great a Redeemer! (6) Oh, how 
blessed is this night, which alone was worthy to know the season and 
hour in which Christ rose again from hell! (7) This is the night of which 
it is written: “And the night shall be enlightened as the day: and the 
night is light for my joy.” Therefore does the holiness of this night banish 
crime, wash away sin, restore innocence to those who have fallen and 
give gladness to those who are sad, drive forth hate, bring peace, and 
humble haughtiness. (The deacon fixes the five grains of blessed incense 
in the candle in the form of 4 cross, and proceeds): 
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THE EXSULTET 


PRECONSECRATORY INVOCATION 


In the grace of this night, then, O Father, receive for an evening sacri- 
fice this burning light, which holy Church renders unto Thee at the hand 
of her ministers in the solemn offering of this candle of wax, wrought by 
bees. Now we know the glory of this column which God’s bright flame 
kindles. (THe Act or OsLation: The deacon lights the candle.) Though 
divided into parts, yet it suffers no loss from the light which it imparts. 
For it is fed from the melted wax which the mother bee wrought for the 
substance of this precious lamp. (The candles on the altar and the lamps 
of the church are now lighted.) 


ANAMNESIS 


O truly blessed is the night which despoiled the Egyptians and enriched 
the Hebrews! The night in which things of heaven are joined to those of 
earth, things of God to those of man! 


PosTCONSECRATORY INVOCATION 


We therefore pray Thee, O Lord, that this candle, which is hallowed 
in honor of Thy name, may avail and fail not to scatter the darkness of 
this night. May it be received as a sweet savor and be mingled with the 
lights of heaven. May the morning-star find its flame alight: that morning- 
star which knows no setting, which came back from hell and shed its 
benevolent light upon mankind. 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER 


We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, grant a season of peace at this time 
of Easter, grant gladness to us Thy servants, and to all the clergy, to Thy 
devout people, and especially to our most blessed Pope Pius and to our 
Bishop; deign ever to rule and guide and keep them under Thy devoted 
protection.... 


DoxoLocy 


Through the same Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son, who with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth one God for ever and ever. R. Amen. 


















ST. BENEDICT AND THE LITURGY (II) 


(In Commemoration of the Fourteenth Centenary 
of St. Benedict’s Death: March 21, 547) 


HE arrangement of the divine office by St. Benedict (of 
which we spoke in our first article) was doubtless an 
important contribution on his part; but even more im- 
portant is the fact that he infused a spirit into his 
regulation of the divine service which gave to his abbeys 

their characteristic asceticism, their mysticism, in fact, their entire 
devotional outlook and way of life. We must, therefore, look more 
deeply into the role of the liturgy according to the mind of St. 
Benedict. 


THE MANNER OF PERFORMING THE OPus DEI 


In Chapters 19 and 20 of his Rule we sense a reverence and 
sublimity, a faith and absorption in God, a holy awe, which 
can only be explained in the light of the two words, the “opus 
Dei,’’ which Benedict here sets out to explain. But again we must 
insist that even these two wonderful chapters are an integral part 
of a whole: that a similar spirit of reverential fear of God per- 
vades the entire Rule. 


The monks are to come to the oratory at the first sign of the 
bell. That despite all due eagerness and haste they should always 
do so, however, ‘“‘cum omni gravitate et modestia — with gravity 
and decorum” (ch. 22,48) already throws some light on St. 
Benedict’s conception of the opus Det. The choir service means a 
standing in the sight of the divine Majesty itself (ch. 19), before 
whom the monks must render their service as vassals before their 
lord, which can only be “‘cum honore et tremore — with reverence 
and awe” (ch. 11). For this reason also St. Benedict introduced 
the rubric of rising reverently and bowing profoundly at every 
Gloria Patri, ‘‘in honor and praise of the holy Trinity’ (ch. 9, 
11). He does not hesitate, in fact, reverently to enroll his monks 
among the very ranks of the angels and saints of God. For the 
service of the monks is a sharing in the heavenly liturgy; and, 
therefore, they are to perform their worship, in company with 
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ST. BENEDICT 


the entire communion of saints, in fear and trembling, humbly 
and worthily (ch. 19, 47). The words of the office are the words 
of God Himself, for they are the words of Christ, through whom 
and with whom and in whom the monastic community prays. 
They must accordingly be spoken with the most reverent dignity 
and pious care; any negligence or mistakes, no matter how small, 
must be atoned for immediately by a humble satisfaction (ch. 45). 
The monk kneels down then and there and humbles himself 
whenever he makes a mistake in pronouncing the sacred words, 
even through inadvertence, or when he has disturbed others through 
such mistakes. Inattentiveness at the opus Dei is simply out of 
place, and is not to be tolerated. Nor is this concern for the smallest 
details of the divine service the result of a drill sergeant or martinet 
mentality, or just a general fussiness about minutiae; it is evidence 
rather of a most profound faith and reverence in the presence of the 
Almighty. 

The lectors and chanters, in fact the entire community of pray- 
ing monks, are to regard themselves, therefore, as nothing less 
than agents of Christ Himself, who through them speaks both to 
the Father and to men. Thus the opus Dei accomplishes its great 
task of “edification.” It is a fundamental principle with Benedict 
that what is said and done in choir is not for the sake of display 
but must be carried out in the conviction of St. Paul’s statement: 
“The Spirit Himself pleads for us with unutterable groanings”’ 
(Rom. 8:26). The spoken word dare not be an empty sound: 
rather, it should spring forth from the innermost depths of a 
believing heart, so that — according to another basic principle of 
St. Benedict — “‘our mind may be in harmony with our voice’ 
(ch. 19). His ideal in this matter is really the same as that of St. 
Augustine who writes: “If the psalm prays, pray you also; if it 
sighs, sigh; if it rejoices, rejoice; if it hopes, hope with it; if it 
fears, be you also fearful’’ (Serm. 3,n. 1;P. L. 36, 348). This 
attitude of the monk in choir should moreover become habitual 
with him in all prayer and should indeed be manifested constantly 
in the modestia et gravitas of his daily life (ch. 22, 48). 


And that brings us to a consideration of the monastic life as a 
whole, which, as Benedict sees it, must be permeated with the 
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ORATE FRATRES 


spirit of the liturgy and which can, therefore, only be understood 
in terms of the cult Mystery. 


THE MONASTIC LIFE A LITURGICAL LIFE 


We have already pointed out that the thirteen chapters in which 
St. Benedict regulates the order of choir service by no means ex- 
haust his treatment of the opus liturgicum. The obligation of 
divine service — the servitutis pensum (ch. 50) —as exemplified 
in the opus Det is so central in the life of the abbey that nothing, 
literally nothing, lies beyond the sphere of its influence. The whole 
of daily life is regulated by it, points towards it, and is transformed 
by it, in accordance with the great principle: ‘‘Operi Dei nihil 
praeponatur — Let nothing be preferred to the work of God” 
(ch. 43). 


Thus, for instance, time is conceived of purely from the liturgi- 
cal standpoint: it is measured and valued in terms of the liturgy. 
The monastic day, week and year are simply the framework within 
which the liturgical life and service of the monks unfold. 


Already their rising in the early morning is a rising, a ‘‘surgere 
ad opus Dei”’ (ch. 22); they should “gently encourage one an- 
other’’ that they may “rise without delay and hasten to outstrip 
each other to the work of God,” yet, since it is the work of God 
to which they hasten, all must be done with gravity and modesty. 


The signal calling the brethren to the divine service is looked 
upon as the voice of God Himself; as soon as it is sounded, all 
must immediately drop any work upon which they are engaged 
and speedily proceed to the oratory. One might be tempted to 
conclude from viewing such a schedule of the day that the regular 
work of the monastery is interrupted seven times by the signal 
for divine office. But such is not the case. On the contrary. The 
opus Dei is primary; it is pre-eminent among all the day's hap- 
penings; it is the principal occupation allowing only brief periods 
between the Hours for other necessary daily tasks. St. Benedict has 
no intention of saying: Let us study and. work in the morning 
from the third to the sixth hour, and then Terce, Sext and None 
can be nicely sandwiched in just before the noon meal; or again 
perhaps: Let Matins always be anticipated in the evening in order 
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ST. BENEDICT 


that the morning be free for work. It is the other way around for 
him: he first of all determines the exact hours for the choir service 
(a time schedule which is to be observed even by those who work 
in the fields), and then the brethren during the time that remains 
“work again at whatever is necessary’ (ch. 48). There is only 
one other task for which St. Benedict establishes a definite time, 
namely, the study of the psalms, and this is a preparation for the 
office (ch. 48). Apart from that, no work of any kind is pre- 
scribed for any specific hour, whether it be study, care of guests, 
or manual labor — although Benedict does not fail to make care- 
ful provision for the mill, garden and various workshops required 
for subsistence (ch. 66). All these tasks are secondary and must 
be put aside as soon as the hour for office arrives and the signal 
is given. 

The abbot is earnestly admonished to see to it that the charge 
of giving the signal for office be entrusted to a careful brother, or 
even that he himself carry out this important task (ch. 43, 47). 
As a matter of fact, no other signal is mentioned in his Rule except 
the signal for the opus Det; for all else, meals and work of every 
kind, is regulated so as to take place after the respective Hours of 
choir. 


Not only the day, the week too is built up on the liturgy. Sun- 
day does not merely mark the beginning of anoeher weekly cycle 
of the office; rather it orientates all the activity of the week liturgi- 
cally. As each day is sanctified, by the liturgy, so too the work of 
the ensuing week is encompassed by the liturgy on Sunday, and, 
as it were, is set into motion from the altar of Sacrifice. But we 
shall treat of this at greater length later when discussing the 
work itself. 


Finally, as far as the year is concerned, our holy Patriarch does 
not consider it from a lunar or civil calendar standpoint, as would 
the peasant or ordinary citizen, but only in relation to the liturgi- 
cal cycle (ch. 41, 48, 49). The successive phases of the Church 
year dictate the various changes in choir service, such as lessons, 
alleluias, etc.; the liturgical seasons regulate the hours for meals, 
reading, manual labor, and monastic fasts. (It would take us too 
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far afield to explain here how September 14th, the beginning of 
the fast, attained its importance in the ecclesiastical calendar.) 

The feast of Easter constituted the pivotal point of the entire 
year; it was the feast of feasts, the zenith of the whole mysterium. 
The monks look forward to Resurrection morning throughout all 
the season of Lent “‘in the joy of holy longing” (ch. 49). And 
the period from Easter to Pentecost is for St. Benedict a prelude 
of that marriage feast during wisich there shall be no sorrow or 
fasting. For how can the bride be sad and fast, when the Bride- 
groom is with her? 

Not only “‘time,’”’ but all monastic activity is evaluated liturgi- 
cally. During the day the brethren are not to use merely any cus- 
tomary type of greeting, as for instance, a bow; no, the younger 
is to ask a blessing of the elder — which is nothing else but a 
liturgical ceremony carried over into everyday life (ch. 25, 63). 
If a disagreement arises between the brethren, they are to be recon- 
ciled to each other in liturgical peace before the setting of the 
sun (for after Compline no conversation is allowed but deepest 
silence is to prevail until after the morning office on the day fol- 
lowing). Here, too, the younger is to throw himself at the feet 
of his senior and implore him for the blessing. In that liturgical 
blessing the ‘‘disagreement,” i[la commotio, will again be allayed 
(ch. 61). A stubborn brother, however, who despite all counsel 
and pleas insists upon his own will (such self-will St. Benedict 
opposes most resolutely), is to be commended to the intercession 
of the brethren exercised in the opus Dei. 


The brother porter is instructed to welcome guests with the 
liturgical greeting, Deo Gratias, and to open the gates with a 
petition for a blessing upon his lips. Thus at his entrance into 
the monastery the guest is enveloped by the atmosphere of liturgy. 
And how could it be otherwise, since St. Benedict considers his 
abbey as the domus Dei (ch. 66) — again a liturgical concept. 


Chapter 53 describes how the guest is to be accorded a thor- 
oughly liturgical reception not only by the porter, but also by the 
abbot (or guestmaster). St. Benedict has indeed created a distinct 
“liturgy for the reception of guests.’’ Because Benedict saw in the 
guest Christ Himself, he rules that this ‘‘other-Christ’’ be greeted 
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ST. BENEDICT 


with a profound bow, or even with a prostration: “‘Christus in 
eis adoretur — Christ is adored in them’ (ch. 53). The abbot 
himself should go to meet the guest and, after the solemn, respect- 
ful salutation, should conduct him to prayer. The guest, therefore, 
is led directly to the center of the ‘‘domus Det,’’ before the altar. 
It is stated expressly, ‘“Hospites ad orationem ducuntur — The 
guests are led to prayer” (ibid.), a clear indication that this prayer 
may not be made at the place of meeting, but in the oratory. Only 
after this prayer is the kiss of peace to be given to the guest — again 
a liturgical ceremony. Benedict laid great stress upon the scrupulous 
observance of the given sequence; the kiss of peace must never pre- 
cede his being led to prayer in the oratory. 


By now the guest should certainly have grasped the significance 
of his welcome. But still further evidence awaited him, a third 
liturgical exercise performed in the spirit of fraternal charity: the 
washing of his feet (ch. 53). In this holy task the abbot, together 
with the whole community, took part. It was not just a local 
custom, performed for hygienic purposes. Far from it; it was a 
sacred rite accompanied by the singing of psalms; it was Christ’s 
own mandatum of love. It was the guest’s ceremonial reception 
into the special guest-quarters of the domus Det. Let us not over- 
look that the guest-rooms were so located and operated as in no 
way to interfere with the life of the liturgicum coenobium. The 
guests are indeed to live in the house of God, but are not in any 
way to interrupt the regular liturgical observance. Their quarters, 
the brethren who attend them, their kitchen and their meals are 
kept wholly distinct (ch. 53), and no monk is to associate with 
the guests, except by direction from the abbot. The monastery’s 
atmosphere of holy silence is in no case to be disturbed by the 
presence of outsiders. 


Nevertheless, the guests are held in such high esteem that the 
abbot himself is bidden always to eat with them. But here, too, 
we find a religious ceremony. As the visitor comes to table, the 
abbot performs the /avabo rite with him, pouring water over his 
hands. For, as we shall soon see, the meals in a monastery are 
likewise a sacred function stripped of purely material significance. 
Therefore, too, the guest who eats with the abbot takes his meal 
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in silence, while a brother reads to him from the sacred Scriptures 
(ch. 53). 

St. Benedict also ordained this same sacramental rite of washing 
of the feet to take place in the monastic family itself. A brother 
upon finishing his weekly service at table or in the kitchen is to 
perform this mandatum of love toward all his brethren of the 
community (ch. 53). It is a touching remembrance of the Master 
Himself, who after the Last Supper rose to wash the feet of the 
disciples. 


Very striking, above all, is the way in which St. Benedict con- 
ceives of the monastic meal as something very sacred, a kind of 
love-feast, an agape of the monastic family, an echo of the eucha- 
ristic Meal. Seen thus, it is not without significance that on Sun- 
days and feastdays and throughout Lent it follows immediately 
upon the holy Sacrifice (ch. 38). From this agape the excommuni- 
cated are excluded, because by their own lack of charity they have 
cut themselves off from the charity of their brethren (ch. 24). 
The food at the monastic meal is blessed in a solemn way, with 
chant. This monastic blessing of meals later developed into the 
official table-prayer of the Latin rite. The importance St. Benedict 
attached to this liturgical blessing of meals is also shown by the 
fact that he refuses this blessing in the case of an obstinate or 
disobedient monk (ch. 25). 


The meal is taken in profound, silence and in a spirit of reverence 
that derives directly from the sacred liturgy. Any negligence or 
faults committed at table are reproved and are to be atoned for as 
if they were committed during divine office (ch. 13, 46). In 
reverent silence the monks come to choir and in reverent silence 
they leave it (ch.52); this liturgical silence they are then to 
carry with them into their daily life, to their manual labor, to 
their study, and especially to their meals. A gravitas liturgica, a 
“gravity and decorum”’ deriving from the liturgy must characterize 
their entire behavior, their work, their rest and recreation (ch. 
6, 7, 22, 42, 47). In this way the conversatio morum, the con- 
version of morals vowed by the monk, gradually develops into 
the perfect honestas morum, the rectitude of life, of which Bene- 
dict speaks in his final chapter (ch. 73). 
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ST. BENEDICT 


St. Benedict gives detailed instructions about reading at table, 
since the meals were taken in silence; and there can be no doubt 
that he regards the office of the table-reader as a liturgical one. 
On Sundays, immediately after the holy Sacrifice, the reader is to 
receive a liturgical blessing in choir (ch. 38). For this purpose 
Benedict ordained a special ceremony, a kind of ‘‘opening of the 
lips’’ which was later adopted and adapted in many religious com- 
munities for the rite of reception into religious life. 

To what extent the common meal was regarded as a sacred 
function becomes all the more evident if we remember that the 
reader at table received his office through a blessing directly from 
the table of the altar. How easily St. Benedict could have permitted 
the abbot to give this blessing (if a blessing indeed were needed!) 
in the refectory itself. But not so. For, as we are endeavoring to 
point out, the whole monastic life must flow forth from the altar 
and in turn lead back to it again. 

However, not only the weekly table-reader (in whom, after all, 
one might see some reflection of the liturgical office of Reader of the 
ancient Church), even the table-waiters and. all who function in 
the kitchen, menial tasks in themselves, all must be ennobled by 
a special Sunday liturgy in choir (ch. 35). So another liturgical 
ceremony is created by St. Benedict. Immediately after Lauds on 
Sunday the brothers who served the previous week are to cast 
themselves before the altar and give thanks, while those entering 
upon their duties are to implore the abbot’s blessing and the 
prayers of the brethren. All this while lying prostrate. 

And lastly, St Benedict devised a liturgical valedictio, a farewell 
ceremony, for the brother about to begin a journey (ch. 67). It, 
too, must take place in choir, from which he would now be absent 
for some time. Surely it would have been far simpler for the abbot 
to impart his blessing in his room or at the portal of the abbey, 
but Benedict would not have it so. This, like all other activity, was 
to be associated with the choir before the altar of Sacrifice. 

For as long as a brother was absent on a journey, the com- 
munity was to remember him by a special prayer at the end of 
each canonical hour, his name being expressly mentioned. Upon 
returning he would be the recipient of a blessing repeated seven 
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times, i. e., at each canonical hour; this was to effect, as it were, 
a new initiation, a new dedication to the work of divine service, 
The rite and content of the Itinerary in the Roman Breviary 
derives from this practice, and is in fact based on these very texts. 


Nor may we forget that St. Benedict imposed upon the jour- 
neying brethren the duty of the opus Dei at the appointed times. 
This very regulation is a strong proof that Benedict wished to 
have the totality of daily life permeated, by the liturgy. For St. 
Benedict’s monks in the sixth century were, with very few excep- 
tions, neither priests nor even clerics. Yet he insists that all perform 
the whole office, those on a journey as well as those out in the 
field. If the monks busy with spade and plow in necessary agri- 
cultural work could not return in time for choir (and St. Benedict 
expressly excuses those only who are distant omnino longe, in case 
the field is far away), they must nevertheless perform the divine 
office properly and at the proper time: upon hearing the abbey 
bell, they are to lay down their tools and “‘bend the knee in the 
fear of God”’ (ch. 50). The holy Patriarch’s unique emphasis upon 
this one duty shows what great importance he attached to the 
opus liturgicum. He who knew how to make allowances for many 
things, he who showed such kindly understanding and fatherly 
indulgence, who allowed wine and even a second dish at table 
“lest a brother can not eat of the one,’’ this same Legislator knows 
no compromising with the principle: ‘‘Operi Dei nihil praeponatur 
— Let nothing be preferred to the work of God.” The work of 
God is indeed the work of the monk. 


Nowhere does the preeminent role of the opus liturgicum find 
better expression than in the Rule’s disciplinary code. St. Benedict 
lists only a small number of punishments, but all those he knows 
and mentions are bound up with the liturgy. He prescribes two 
kinds of separation or excommunication from the community, 
partial and plenary. Partial excommunication implies dismissal 
from the common table; plenary, dismissal from both table and 
choir. Next to ejection from the monastery the latter is the most 
severe punishment inflicted by the Rule. It is noteworthy that 
excommunication from the common table has repercussions in the 
choir. A brother so punished may not intone a psalm, nor read a 
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lesson (ch. 24). More grievous failings entail total separation 
from the spiritual activity of the community (ch. 25). The pun- 
ishment imposed is meant to impress upon the erring brother 
what a grievous loss it is no longer to participate in the liturgical 
life of his spiritual family. It cuts him off completely from the 
sanctuary, he may ‘no longer appear before the divine Majesty. 
Thus he is totally separated from the community above which 
he has raised himself through pride and obstinacy. The liturgical 
greeting may no longer be tendered him, he is denied the liturgical 
blessing upon his food; alone he takes a place apart from and after 
the others. During the divine office he is to remain prostrate out- 
side, and may not enter. No one of his fellow monks may speak 
to him without risking a like censure (ch. 63). 

Perhaps this is the clearest instance showing the unique status 
held by the divine office in the mind of St. Benedict. Of such im- 
portance was this holy, glorious service of God that it is never 
looked upon as a burden — otherwise no punshment would be 
implied. Deep in each monk’s heart it is considered as the greatest, 
most glorious, most holy privilege; from it no one may be excluded 
save as punishment, and that only the most harsh. So highly es- 
teemed is the divine service that separation from it is bitter mis- 
fortune. Yet such separation (and we wish to stress this particular 
point) is inflicted upon the monk not only for major offenses in 
choir, such as serious lack of reverence, but for offenses against 
ordinary community life. Intimate indeed is the bond uniting the 
liturgy and common monastic observance. 

Aware of St. Benedict’s spirit we shall not be surprised to find 
him formulating also a special liturgy for the conversion and 
amendment of the repentant brother. The ritual to be followed 
is moving and impressive, involving a whole day, and repeated 
seven times according to the seven hours of the office (ch. 44). 

Thus the day, the week, the year, all the activity in St. Bene- 
dict’s abbey, is essentially one vast opus liturgicum. 

As final confirmation of our conclusion we may turn to Chapter 
31 of the Holy Rule. Here St. Benedict explicitly views his ‘‘house 
of God” as a single liturgical unit: for he declares that all the 
vessels of the monastery and all its substance must be regarded as 
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altaris vasa sacrata, sacred vessels of the altar, and commands that 
the monastic property, the sickle as well as the censer, copes even 
as kettles, be handled with the utmost reverence and care, for they 
are consecrated to God's service. Any carelessness, any breakage or 
damage, must be immediately acknowledged to the superior and 
satisfaction made (ch. 32, 46). Indeed for St. Benedict the term 
“house of God’’ connotes all that is implied in the antiphon for 
the dedication of a church: “Domus Dei est et porta caeli!’’ The 
monastery is in very truth the house of God and the gate of heaven. 


(To be concluded) 


HILDEBRAND YAISER, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNITY WORSHIP* 


UR congress here is engaged in a question which must 
rouse the keen interest of every person of genuine 
apostolic spirit. Our liturgy is a matter of vital inter- 
est not only to monks and theologians and scholars 
and esthetes; we are confronted here with fundamen- 

tal problems of universal import. It is a question of the whole 
future of Christianity. A lifeless ritualism can smother all the 
religious life of our people. They cannot be sustained, they cannot 
continue to live, except by means of a liturgy which is life-giving 
and which they can assimilate. 

Do not be surprised if I sound a note of real alarm. We in 
France can tell you of our own bitter experience. Too late did we 
recognize the danger, and now there is ruin all about us. We have 
learned how great was our fault, and now we are trying to make 
amend. We would be happy indeed if we might help you to 
escape a similar catastrophe. 

The world currents of rationalism, materialism, paganism, are 
encircling you also. Perhaps these fatal ailments are already infect- 
ing your people. God grant that you may be spared the misfortune 
that has come upon us. Therefore I shall speak frankly of the 
problem as it exists among us. I shall not lecture you; I shall 
merely state the facts. 





‘Translated from Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, Vol. 27, 4 (Octo- 
ber-December, 1946). Since the article is likely to cause some discussion because 
of its outspoken tone, it may be well to add some details about its author. Father 
Paul Doncoeur, S.J., leaped from the total obscurity of teaching in a small out- 
of-the-way school somewhere in the provinces of France to national and even 
international prominence right after the first World War, when he wrote the 
celebrated Open Letter against the Herriot ministry wishing to exile again the 
religious who had come back to France to fight during the war: “‘Nous ne par- 
tirons pas’’ —- a slight paraphrasing of the Verdun slogan, “‘J/s ne passeront pas.”’ 
The Letter was reprinted out to the ends of the earth, and precipitated the new 
“fighting’’ status of French lay participation in public affairs. Father Doncoeur 
was at that time made an associate editor of the famous Jesuit periodical Etudes, 
where he still is. He has been very prominent in the recent great upsurge of the 
liturgical movement in France, has addressed some of the latest French Liturgical 
Weeks, and is listed as a ‘‘principal collaborator’ in La Matson-Dieu, the publi- 
cation of the Dominican Centre de Pastoral Liturgique. The present essay repre- 
sents his keynote conference delivered at the ‘‘International Liturgical Congress,” 
Maestricht, Holland, July 27 to August 1, 1946.— ED. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN GENERAL 


For some twenty years now we have been speaking of the 
Liturgical Movement. In order to grasp its general import, we 
must consider well what is the goal toward which it tends; we 
must understand the meaning and the purpose which guide its 
course. In what direction does this movement face; backward or 
forward, toward the past or toward the future? 


The earthly status of the Church is such that she is necessarily 
involved in the circumstances of time. She will at last be loosed 
from the bonds of time and will enter into eternity ‘‘in the mature 
measure of the fullness of Christ.”” Until then her lot is to be 
subject to and conditioned by temporal circumstances. 


The Church’s liturgy, the public form of her worship, of her 
divine life, her intimate communion with God, is engaged (even 
more than theology) in the things of time. At every moment in 
its history the liturgy is the liturgy of the given period by reason 
of the varying visible forms in which its unchangeable substance 
is clothed. It is a plentiful history by reason of these successive 
“incarnations.” Therefore we find it to be not a thing made once 
for all and nothing more to be said; but rather it is an institution 
coming down through the ages, rich with all the experiences of its 
past, and a past therefore significant and venerable. Every institu- 
tion is indebted to its days of origin; the periods of splendor 
which it has known now and again in its history are more than 
splendid memories. They show forth with luster certain elements 
of its very nature. Inevitably then, in order to know itself veri- 
tably, it must always look back to its sources and to its periods 
of apogee. 


So it is also with our Catholic liturgy; it must refer constantly 
to its own proper past, so that it may be rightly cognizant of its 
own self, conscious of its potentialities and of the law of its own 
nature. Those periods during which the liturgy (like theology 
too) had neglected or misunderstood its own history, its origins, 
its master-minds, its classic expressions, were periods of decadence 
or of disorder. The eighteenth century, and certainly the nine- 
teenth, display a sorry proof of this; and perhaps we may say 
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COMMUNITY WORSHIP 


also the seventeenth and even the sixteenth. And therefore a turn- 
ing back to history, to the great magisterial evidences, has been 
the primary requirement in the liturgical recovery, or at least the 
liturgical reordering, which is the fortunate phenomenon of our 
present day. This return to the past is all the more necessary in 
proportion as the passing of time, the increased distance from the 
days of origin, are apt to diminish a true understanding; while a 
process of decay, a sclerosis, an excess of inferior alloy, conspire 
to do more or less serious harm. 


The case of the liturgy is like that of old church edifices which 
through the course of centuries have been overloaded with furnish- 
ings, pictures, statues, ornaments, or which have undergone struc- 
tural modifications to such extent that the authentic character of 
their original style is no longer recognizable and the original struc- 
tural plan no longer evident. Archeological experts of our day find 
it quite a hopeless task to make plain to us the original appearance 
of the narthex of Vezelay; and a visitor is quite confused amid the 
series of crypts at different levels, dating from the eighth ‘to the 
seventeenth centuries, at St. Germain d’Auxerre. We can never be 
sufficiently grateful to the scholars, archeologists of all kinds, who 
are restoring to us the true meaning of texts and ceremonies and 
who are conducting us across errors and superfluous accretions to. 
what is really authentic. It is in this sense and for this purpose 
that the liturgical movement returns to the past, and above all to 
the days of origin. 

It is impossible to overstate the amount of gain that we derive 
by this recovery of the original forms of our liturgy as they were 
in ancient times when these rites gushed forth from the mind and 
heart of the early Church. And for the same reason we rightly 
deplore the unfortunate effects resulting from ignorance, indolence 
and routine, all the more deplorable inasmuch as these mistakes, 
these absurdities and contradictions, are at present confirmed by 
hard-and-fast, sacrosanct rules which no one is supposed to call 
into question. 

Let me cite one outstanding and sadly significant example. An 
ancient law of ascetical practice once forbade the taking of any 
food on fast days before the end of the day, that is, before the: 
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hour of Vespers which was about five or six o'clock in the evening. 
In the course of time, when this rule regarding the fast was thought 
to be too severe (in itself a perfectly legitimate opinion), what was 
done? They might have said: henceforth the fast may be broken 
at noon, that is, at the hour of Sext. That would have been the 
simple and honest thing. But no. They held to the rule: One may 
not eat until after Vespers; yes, but the thing to do is to say 
Vespers before eating. I challenge any moralist to tell us what 
is to be thought of the ethical aspect of this sleight-of-hand per- 
formance. Thus what was once a frank ascetical law has become 
a liturgical law which is nothing less than dishonest. In my stu- 
dent days the Benedictines taught me that the hour prayers of the 
Divine Office should correspond closely with the hours of the 
clock; and I have always refused to yield to the rubric which 
would oblige me to crowd in Sext, None and Vespers before noon. 
I am heartily grateful to the scholars who have saved me from 
the clutch of the rubricists. We must return to the original true 
state of things. 


Let me cite one more case. In studying the history of the Latin 
Canon of the Mass we learn that in ancient times the priest joined 
with the people in the chant of the Sanctus, and after it was 
finished he began the recitation of the Te igitur. When the mu- 
sicians of the period of decadence composed Sanctus-chants lasting 
ten minutes the celebrant considered that there was a loss of time. 
Hence he forthwith began to recite the Te igitur, but in a low 
voice so as not to conflict with the chant. The modern sacrosanct 
rubric which prescribes that the Canon be recited in a low voice, 
in contradiction to the ancient usage, may thus possibly be a rule 
without sufficient reason and prompted by indolence. This is the 
considered opinion of Dom De Vert. It might be advisable to 
return to the ancient rule. One could go on indefinitely citing 
cases of this kind, unfortunate modifications which would hap- 
pily be abolished by a return to the original and right way. What 
convincing actuality the Mass would regain if, guided by history, 
we would restore the Mass of the Catechumens as it once was, 
with instruction adapted to the mind and heart of the people as 
was the case from the fourth to the sixth centuries, 
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COMMUNITY WORSHIP 
THE ADVANCE TOWARD THE FUTURE 


Does all this that I have said mean that the liturgical movement 
is merely a return to the past, that this is the sole direction of 1ts 
course? To say this would be, I think, a very serious mistake. 

For the life of humanity does not move in a rearward direction. 
Whatever we may do, our world moves on and forward. The 
stream of life which bears us onward does not reverse its course. 
However magnificent a past period may be, a given generation can- 
not, without stultifying itself, fix as its aim a mere reproduction 
of the past. And most of all, the Church, animated as it is by the 
eternal youthfulness of God, cannot stop nor turn back. For the 
Church has been given the promise of eternity, a promise which 
is the promise of life, of perpetual rejuvenation, of the newness, 
the novitas, that the Easter liturgy sings forth so joyfully year 
after year. If the liturgical movement were merely a return to the 
past it would be quite unreasonable; and if it were to succeed in 
this in an archeological way, such success would be a disaster. If 
our liturgical endeavors do not envision the life that is now and 
before us, then, even though it might achieve restorations like 
those of a Viollet le Duc at Carcassonne or Pierrefonds, it would 
create an abyss between clergy and people. 

For the people, on their part, inevitably follow the way that 
is vital. There was a time when esthetes deplored the railroad, not 
more than a hundred years ago. But it was all in vain. We have 
now the automobile and the airplane, and tomorrow promises the 
rocket as we sweep along in time’s course. Cities and seaports 
decline and new ones are born, and no one dreams of restoring 
the stage coaches of our grandfather's time, however picturesque 
they were in their day. Our people move as moves the world in 
which we live. Those who refuse to recognize this fact are advo- 
cating an idea which is fraught with grave consequences, and 
which is not merely a piece of imagination. 

Our opponents identify us with the forces of reaction and 
retrogression. They blame our people for letting themselves be 
repressed by the clergy, and they blame especially certain classes 
called conservatives, who, so they say, stand apart from our era 
and sulk at the progress of the world. But fortunately our people 
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of the normal type are unwilling to be buried in the dead ruins of 
the past, however splendid they may once have been. They prefer 
the relative poverty, the risks and the struggles of our life of the 
present day. And that is why an increasing number of our people 
are leaving us — because the life of today moves in other paths. 
If we insist on being men of another era, we may fill our museums 
with master-pieces, but we can no longer hope to be shepherds of 
the flock entrusted to us by our Lord. Here then is our problem 
— the problem of community worship, and indeed — the whole 
problem of the liturgy. 


THE POPULAR IMPULSE 


Now, if mere liturgical archeology is unable to furnish our 
people with a vital liturgy, we must also reject those inadequate 
products of a fancy which under the pretext of being true to life 
can only lead our people into deplorable by-paths. 

One can understand how it comes that certain apostolic souls, 
in their eagerness to respond to the needs of the people of today, 
are irritated by the restrictions imposed upon them by a liturgy 
that is no longer vital. One can understand how, as the facts prove, 
the popular impulse has always resisted, and resisted victoriously, 
the intolerable constraints of an academic antiquarianism. The 
vital energy seeks its outlet. 


When the Psalms of the Divine Office had become a dead. letter 
to the people, they counted their Our Fathers on a string of beads, 
and the Dominicans taught them the Rosary. When the eucharistic 
Sacrifice became for them an act of worship in which they did no 
longer participate actively, neither by word, nor by chant, nor by 
the partaking of the sacred Banquet, then they turned to eucharistic 
processions and repositories and expositions and benedictions of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Liége celebrates this year the seventh cen- 
tenary of such a manifestation of popular devotion, to which 
various saints and the Church have given authorized form. When 
the seasons of the liturgical year no longer taught the people the 
mysteries of Christ, the great mystery of our redemption, they 
fashioned for themselves the month of Mary, the month of the 
holy souls in purgatory, the devotions to St. Anthony of Padua 
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COMMUNITY WORSHIP 


and to the Little Flower, and, in short, all the so-called modern 
devotions over which the Church exercises a benevolent control. 

But it must be admitted that this popular impulse often breaks 
out at random, by the uncontrolled thrust of the devotional 
instinct. And what a serious case it is when a people badly informed 
decline from a higher spiritual plane and perhaps go sadly astray 
in various kinds of doctrinal error. Popular piety did indeed find 
magnificent expression in the establishment in our liturgy of the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception and later in the solemn defini- 
tion of this dogma. But on the other hand how often have popular 
devotions been debased by alloys of such unworthy sort that the 
Church has found it necessary to discourage and sometimes to con- 
demn them, despite the good intentions of their promoters. 

As for the present problem of the liturgy, it is certain that if 
the popular devotional impulse does not find authentic outlets it 
will create others which we may have to regret. Or the alternative 
may be that people, disappointed and discouraged, will simply 
abandon our Catholic liturgy altogether and seek in the pagan 
“liturgies’’ of sport, of various kinds of entertainment, and even 
in war, a false satisfaction for their need of activity, of festivity, 
and an answer to the mystery of life. 


A VITAL LITURGY 


The problem of liturgy for the people, or simply the problem 
of the liturgy, seems to me therefore a very serious problem of 
the hour, a problem not only engaging the interest of scholars 
and esthetes, but one that may well cause concern and anxiety 
to all who find themselves responsible for their people before 
God. For we see here a frightening application of the axiom: Lex 
orandi, lex credendi — the law of worship is the law of creed. 
If our liturgy is disordered, our faith will be disordered; if our 
liturgy is moribund, our faith too will die. This is a cry of alarm 
which I utter. For, alas, we must have the courage to admit that 
in some respects our liturgy is no longer vital; I mean of course 
not in its substance certainly, but in outward forms. 

It is no longer vital, among the people, in its language. This 
we all admit; for no one pretends that our people understand 
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Latin and no one dreams of insisting that they must all relearn 
it. There are those who find their consolation in the argument 
that a dead language has its advantages, the chief one being this: 
that a thing which is dead can no longer budge! But it seems to 
me that a system of government which would count upon the 
inactivity or the silence of its people as the guarantee of its tran- 
quility would be liable to extremely serious consequences. I cannot 
imagine how, after our Lord has proclaimed so emphatically the 
principle of abundant life, how we can, except by a betrayal of 
His Gospel, rely for security’s sake upon the opposite principle. 
And since the masters of liturgical lore so constantly refer back 
to the days of origin, what more evident lesson does the early 
liturgy teach than the universal fact of a living language? 


Certain formulas of the liturgy are addressed directly to the 
people in order to elicit from them a reply expressive of the faith; 
and other parts have for their direct purpose the instruction of 
the people. Now it is hard to deny that such parts should be 
addressed to them in such way that they may understand — 
otherwise what are they more than a purely artificial rite? I have 
spoken already of the popular urge which refuses to be checked. 
When the people are not invited to active and intelligent partici- 
pation in the liturgy, and therefore resort to the recitation of 
rosaries during Mass, or to the singing of hymns which are not 
relevant to the sacred action, how can we blame them? Our liturgy, 
while forever vital in its substance, has nevertheless, in regard to 
certain of its inward ideas and outward forms, lost its actual 
vitality in the mind and heart of our people of today. 


Now it is important that we make ourselves clear as to one 
particular point which is fundamental in this matter. The liturgy 
of the Church is not and never can be other than the liturgy of all 
the people. It cannot be the worship of single individuals nor of a 
favored group. I make exception here perhaps of the monastic 
liturgy which is the worship of a community culturally and 
spiritually select. But the parish liturgy — and it is that alone 
which concerns us here — cannot be other than the worship of 
the whole community of all the people. It must be ‘popular’; it 
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cannot be reserved to an elite, not even to an elite which is cul- 
turally more advanced. If ever the word Volk has a sacred mean- 
ing, it is here when it designates the people of God. This it is 
that gives to the liturgy its nobility, its character, its divine seal. 
It is the action of the entire mystical body; and the entire mystical 
body must share in it. If the liturgical movement were to confine 
itself to certain intellectual and social classes it would not be true 
to its mission. 


With this made clear, it is also evident that if we are thinking 
only of persons who possess a certain degree of culture, in history, 
in literature, in esthetics, and who therefore are able to enjoy 
certain forms of expression, certain artistic types, certain intel- 
lectual themes, then we need. no longer speak of liturgy for the 
people — nor of liturgy altogether. I should not hesitate to employ 
the phrase: “‘liturgical snobbery,”” for we would be yielding to a 
detestable aristocratism if here, when it is a question of souls, we 
ignored the great body of the faithful in favor of a privileged class. 


Whatever we may think of it, the language and the mentality 
of oriental peoples of long ago are not identical with those of our 
people of today. And therefore the substance of the ancient message 
must be expressed in a manner appropriate to our present circum- 
stances if it is to be understood and appreciated. Here we have the 
problem of our employment of the holy Scriptures. Biblical criti- 
cism will not alone suffice to do justice to the purposes of God 
who speaks to us in the Scriptures. The Catholic Church which 
differs precisely on this point from a Protestantism that has run 
its course, has always taught that there must be a living inter- 
mediary between the book and the people. If I may be pardoned 
for using the language of St. Paul, the priest must be nourished 
to the marrow of his bones with the bread of the Bible, and then 
he will give to his children the milk that is of his very substance 
and which can be assimilated into their own. If this be true of our 
preaching, it is true also in regard to our liturgy which is in great 
measure the perpetual and daily nourishment of our people, our 
people by Baptism and Communion, and even of others who are 
not yet joined with us. Let us admit that we are rather far astray. 
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THE CHILDREN BEG FOR BREAD 


Experience proves abundantly that a people, even though sec- 
ularized, is susceptible to the liturgy if it speaks to them in a 
language which they can understand. This fact offers great encour- 
agement to a genuine liturgical apostolate. 

Our people suffer from hunger; and many have died of this 
starvation. Parvuli, the little ones, our children beg for bread. 
A congress such as ours here offers the primary reply. We must 
know how to distribute the wealth with which God and the 
Church have filled our hands; this is the bread which we must 
break for them. But in God’s name, may He grant —and I say 
this in the name also of my own country which has known such 
bitter experience in this regard — may He grant that we be not 
too late! 

Our modern world which seems to be growing conscious of its 
unity, experiences a wider religious aspiration; it desires what I 
may call a cosmic liturgy. It begins to recognize within itself that 
yearning of all creation for the revelation of the Son of God. It 
desires to be no longer alien from the great universe, from the 
splendid flowering of that life which opens out before its eyes in 
perspectives of infinite dimension. We live within this order of the 
Incarnation which ever since Gabriel’s annunciation to Mary has 
ruled all Christian life. It was the divine Son, the eternal Word, 
who from the height of the Godhead, from the company of the 
august Trinity, descended into our earthly sphere and into our 
mortal frame. Non horruisti Virginis uterum. He did not shrink 
from the Virgin’s womb. And the Church, like her divine Bride- 
groom, dwells and works within this environment of sin, for its 
salvation, for its sanctification and consecration to the glory of 
God. This is the thought in our mind when at our altars we 
speak of the sacrifices of Abel, of Abraham, of Melchisedech. This 
is what our divine Lord accomplished winen in His great sacrifice 
He gathered all creation in His arms to be embraced in His own 
self-offering to the Father in heaven. 


This generation of ours begins to understand again the sacra- 
ment of matrimony in its full liturgical significance. Husband 
and wife devote themselves, body and soul, to one another, and 
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COMMUNITY WORSHIP 


their union in love is a faint image of the union of Christ and 
His Church. This is but one detail in our magnificent liturgy, 
the whole of which we need to restore in its full vitality. We 
must regain a complete knowledge of it, a gallant and resolute 
knowledge which will enable us to gather together and, consecrate 
to God all the activity of human life, our family life, our social 
and political life. For nothing in this world is foreign to us, to 
whom as children of God all things are given, so that they may 
return by our hands to the Father in heaven who is our Creator 
and our sovereign Lord, See how vast is the field that is open to 
us, wide as the universe, which awaits its liturgy and its priest- 
hood. This is the goal toward which we direct our course. 

To conclude: In order to indicate in a positive way the chief 
directives which the liturgical movement must keep in mind, we 
may ask of those who would, guide its course two things that are 
equally necessary and yet rarely found in combination. 

1) A true and familiar knowledge of the liturgy throughout 
the past, which is a necessary requirement for an accurate under- 
standing of its substance; a knowledge of something more than 
what we often call history; a knowledge of theology, and of that 
kind of theology which does not fear to penetrate within the 
depths of Mystery. There can be no doubt about this need. There 
are liturgists who have done unsatisfactory work by reason of 
their lack of knowledge in dogma and history. 

2) But equally necessary is a well informed and sympathetic 
understanding of the legitimate needs of the people. Scholars 
secluded among their books may not be best fitted in this respect. 
They are apt to offer an erudite product which the people are 
not able to assimilate. 

As time moves onward in its course the spirit of humanity is 
ever discovering new horizons and cherishing new aspirations; its 
latent potencies find new expression; its tastes, its style show in- 
clinations which former ages have not known. By heaven's grace, 
let us not be guilty pastors who feed themselves — pascebant seip- 
sos — and allow their flocks to starve. 

It is in the light of the Gospel that we must approach all our 
problems. We must not forget the condemnation which our Lord 
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pronounced upon the Jewish priesthood which He found untruth- 
ful on a double count. On the one hand, fixed in the attitude of 
rabbinic legalism, they forgot God’s supreme demands and con- 
fined themselves within “the traditions of their fathers’’; they 
ignored the primitive past, the days of origin. And on the other 
hand, scorning the common people, refusing to recognize their 
vital need of truth and justice and love, they would not walk 
with their people and their epoch. ‘‘Old wine-skins,’’ Christ called 
them; and He refused to pour into them His new wine. 

“Every scribe, instructed in the kingdom of heaven, is like a 
householder who brings forth from his storeroom things new 
and old.’’ Nova et vetera, things new and old. Or, if I may dare 
to interpret the words of the divine Master: Nova ex veteribus, new 
things out of the old. For out of the farthest past there may spring 
forth, as from the heart of the rocks, new streams of limpid water. 
Therefore a motto for our popular liturgical movement may well 
be one expressing its twofold direction: “Backward toward our 
days of origin, and forward toward our eternal destiny.” 


PAUL DONCOEUR, S.J. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
TWO SUGGESTIONS 


HATEVER position one may take concerning the 
use of the vernacular in the liturgy, there is one 
thing that must be admitted: the excellence of the 
English bulletin published by Fr. S. J. Gosling 
(The Priest's House, Alton, Stoke-on-Trent). It 

is well written, charitable in spirit,-reverent; and yet qute alert to 
the slightest opportunity to correct the constant and repeated mis- 
statements and: mis-argumentations on the other side. May I rec- 
ommend this bulletin to all the readers of the Timely Tracts, 
especially to those opposed’ to any extension of the use of the 
people’s idiom in any parts of our liturgy? Most of these latter 
are too familiar with the customary apologetics defending Latin 
against heretics to listen to anything a Catholic may have to say 
on completely different grounds. Before they get all hot and 
bothered, they should at least read the calm and reasoned words of 
Fr. Gosling and his contributors, 


That the movement for the vernacular can be completely sepa- 
rated from a good and thorough liturgical apostolate is obvious 
— provided we are willing. to do it all the hard way, and to cut 
popular participation in the liturgy to about fifty percent of what 
could be achieved if the people had immediate access to the raw 
material for their spirituality. We must be extremely careful to 
make this point clear. Otherwise the apostolate itself would be 
discredited if, for some reason, a halt were to be called to the 
vernacular question. Yet I hope that the issue will be kept in 
mind, not only in this column, but also at our Liturgical Weeks. 


This gives me a splendid chance to talk about the next Liturgical 
Week in Portland, Oregon. Since I am not a member of any 
committee, I feel free.to talk and I hope our readers will feel that 
I am independent of any influences..Of course, the very fact that 
this event will take place ‘‘next door’’ makes its success something 
very close to my heart. So, may I beat the drum, the good old 
Chamber-of-Commerce way? _ 
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I don’t have to sing the praises of the city of roses, or of the 
most beautiful river gorge, or of the grandeur of the Northwest 
mountains, of pine and snow and lakes and the ocean inlets. Nor 
do I have to tell you that you can take in half a dozen National 
Parks on your way or that we here don’t know the humid swelter- 
ing heat of the East or Middle West. I expect the local Portland 
committee will do all that. You want to know what the liturgy 
can expect here. 


A great deal! They have an Archbishop who has a profound 
and active interest in a full participation of his flock in the liturgy. 
His vicar-general himself, together with many pastors, has sung 
Mass, and I mean sung by the congregation, with a full men's 
choir and boys’ schola. Dialogue Mass is as common a thing as 
novenas around New York. There is a church architecture in native 
materials that will open the eyes of many a visitor for true func- 
tionalism. Catholic Action is understood and the small Catholic 
minority is right in the center of all labor-management problems 
as well as interracial questions. The diocesan music commission has 
a priest-composer as its chairman, Fr. Austin Johnson, and with 
the vigorous and full backing of the Archbishop really does some- 
thing about the motu proprios of Pius X and Pius XI. 


The other day, my host, the pastor of All Saints and vicar 
general of the Archbishop, asked me to meet a labor-management 
group and talk to them on the liturgy and what it can teach them. 
The very invitation is significant! Liturgical integration is one of 
those things all too few liturgists are concerned about! While this 
territory, unexplored as it is, did not allow us to come out with 
ready-made recipes, we all realized that ‘‘labor-management”’ is 
something which clamors for a “‘liturgy,’’ new sacramentals and 
symbols, derived from baptism, confirmation, penance and the 
Eucharist. This writer is busy with an article containing the sum 
total of this most interesting meeting. If morality should, pervade 
economics — and the denial of this principle is the heresy of 
secularism — how can we expect sanctification of all life (consecra- 
tio mundi) without an extension of symbols of sacramental im- 
port into this new territory? The medieval guilds had it! 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS 


I hope it is not too late now to submit in this invitation two 
thoughts for those who will make the pilgrimage to Portland. 
They both concern the locale of the Liturgical Week. They are 
really one thought and its reverse. 


Liturgy is symbol, form. While the drill-team idea applied to 
the liturgy would make it a rigid show and state function, and 
deprive it of its ease and grace, its execution ought to be equally 
remote from informality and grotesqueness. You are not just 
reading a psalm together when you recite Terce. You are doing 
it the grand, formalized, Roman way. The mannerisms of private 
prayer, individualistic laissez-faire and formless devotionalism just 
aren't right. If your posture, the place, the dress are in the fashion 
of private prayer or “‘nice and comfy’’ — why not select some 
other prayer more suitable for such informality? 


Once you decide, however, to take the grand, solemn and digni- 
fied prayer of the Church — do it right. The divine office recited 
without rhythm, dignity and beauty, by an embarrassed mixed 
crowd perched on a row of office chairs and debris, is about as 
adequate as the President going to Arlington to deposit a wreath 
on the tomb of the unknown soldier on November 11 in slippers 
and housecoat, and the soldiers and guards perched on the railing 
or squatting on the lawn. Sure, God sees the heart and the good 
intentions, but that is neither here nor there! That is an argument 
not only for informality but for all the horrible things that you 
can see in holy catalogues and hear in those places where the 
liturgy is a dead letter. It is not very consistent to travel three 
thousand or even three miles to hear fine talks on the excellence 
of the Roman liturgy and participate in the exquisite performance 
of the Mass in a model parish — and then to say Sext out of a 
beautiful breviary, before lunch, at the hour all liturgists agree it 
should be said, in a ‘“‘disorderly’’ crowd, mumbling along and 
between a chaos of disarranged convention chairs. Crowds can be 
ordered hierarchically! Priests ought to wear cassocks and (the 
right kind of) surplices, and to stand where they belong. If we 
want to take it easy and be informal, there are lots of nice, little, 
short prayers that will do. If we are solemn about the liturgy, we 
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ought to show a modicum of solemnity, proportion and geod 
taste! 


The reverse side of this thought is: Should this formal atmos- 
phere not influence the choice of locale? Should the place of meet- 
ing not be decorated and show a hierarchical order? If the room 
in which liturgy is discussed were itself a- model of liturgical 
space, e. g. showed the Roman ideal of a church like Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin or San Clemente or Santa Sabina — the atmosphere 
would help the understanding of our liturgy and induce the 
audience to grasp a great deal more than they can now do. Liturgi- 
cal Weeks should be educational for all of us. We would then 
come home with a better vision, not only of our program, but 
also of the physical requirements of our rubrics and liturgical 
tradition. 

H. A. R. 
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AMERICANS IN WALES 


HE World War brought Catholics from many lands —e. g. 

from France, Belgium, Holland, and Canada —as Allies, 
and from Italy and Germany as Prisoners — into the century-old 
church at Pembroke Dock which serves 300 local Catholics in a 
population of 1500. 

Prominent — even pro-eminent — among these visitors were 
American sailors and soldiers, who edified us by their piety, and 
rewarded us by a gratitude which came spontaneously from their 
generous hearts. For some time I had been saying an early Sunday 
Mass for a very small group of British Air Force men and women. 
Suddenly, one happy morning, the room was crowded with Amer- 
icans of the Fleet Air Arm, and Mass began late because so many 
wanted to ‘‘receive’’ —-a new and welcome experience! The altar 
was set in the center of the congregation, and the visitors, mostly 
provided with Father Stedman’s Missal, were invited to “‘answer 
Mass.” 

Their response was heartening. One of them, who did not seem 
outstandingly ‘“‘liturgical’’ in his mentality, has since written from 
Florida: ‘I think of the grand Masses we used to have over the 
N.A.A.F.I. building on the Air Base. I have never seemed to feel 
as close to the Mass as I did when we all said the Latin. Some- 
times when I hear Mass now I feel homesick for old Pembroke 
Dock.”’ 

Too soon, alas, our Naval visitors were but a happy memory. 
Their successors —a Pennsylvania Army Unit — were with us 
for six busy months. With their own genial chaplain to help, it 
was all I could do to attend to their spiritual and social interests. 
Sometimes I wondered just how much they appreciated our humble 
efforts at parochial Liturgy. Then one of them wrote from Ger- 
many: “Today (Easter 1945) I kept remembering the lovely 
Mass I went to in your church last Easter. It was the most lovely 
and impressive in God’s honor that I have known. It was especially 
close to me today because I thought I would be unable to go to 
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Mass, but we stopped for a while this afternoon, and our chaplain 
said Mass and gave us holy Communion — almost everyone re- 
ceives Communion here at every opportunity. The Mass was in a 
barn-yard. I remembered what you used to tell us, and God did 
indeed seem so very close to us . . . today and last year are surely 
contrasted, but both will remain always etched in my mind.” 


Another wrote: ‘‘Have you forgotten that red-headed lieuten- 
ant? I want to thank you, Father, for the inspiration you gave us.” 


From such messages and many verbal appreciations I learnt with 
consolation that the unifying power of the Roman liturgy is an 
acceptable and workable solution to the problem presented by the 
racial origins of American Catholicity. The men who appreciated 
Dialog Mass and Latin chant at Sung Mass were of varied origin 
— Polish, German, Italian, Irish, etc. Many of them had been 
accustomed to passive attendance, or, at the most, to the singing of 
vernacular hymns — some good and others trivial! Without any 
difficulty, and under the most primitive conditions as well as in 
church, they grasped the idea of unified worship in the Latin tongue. 


Since then our little church has been filled from time to time 
with groups of Italian and German prisoners and of late an im- 
pressive phalanx of Poles has left little room for our local congre- 
gation. All these could sing and have sung — but only in their 
vernaculars! Rather ‘‘against the grain’’ I have, for the first time 
in my life, broken many rubrics and submitted myself to the olla- 
podrida of what Fr. Reinhold aptly terms “‘the good old, or rather 
bad old Sing-Messe’’ — or its equivalent in the other languages. 
Nowadays our first Mass is a Sing-Messe, and the second is a Sung 
Mass with the concession of a Polish offertory hymn. The Ger- 
mans at least know the Latin responses — but not the Poles, 
whose lovely voices are then mute. This, I feel, is a great weak- 
ness — and I can imagine that it could be a source of dangerous 
weakness in a land where Catholics of varied racial origin must 
be linked into united worship. Advocates of the vernacular need 
but examine the “Catholic Section” of the official Hymnal issued 
by your War Department — the worst selection of sentimental 
canticles and hurdy-gurdy tunes that I have ever seen! To suggest 
that such inanity is an expression of Catholic worship is a confes- 
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sion of failure. The “Order of Holy Mass’’ — which follows the 
“Way of the Cross’ and Benediction Hymns — is entirely in 
English, and there is nothing to suggest that the Latin tongue is 
its normal vehicle! 

The G.I. Joes and G.I. Janes, of whom Joseph Mark Hayden 
speaks in his excellent article ‘“The Service and the Services” in a 
recent issue, are capable and worthy of better things. My experience 
with Joes if not with Janes has shown me that — and I hope that 
civilian Catholic life won't “let them down.” 

Tail-piece: An intelligent G.I., devoted to his missal, told me: 
“Just as Mass began, the chaplain’s clerk yaps out, ‘Boys, we'll 
recite the Rosary’ —so I just ignored him. Then he gets thru 
and I thought we'd have a bit of peace but he says, ‘And now 
we'll say the Litany of the Sacred Heart,’ so I say to myself, “The 
h-ll we will’!’’ The moral is, I think, that we sometimes under- 
estimate the intelligence of our congregations. 

Pembroke Dock Ivor DANIEL, P.P., O.C.F. 

South Wales 


COMMUNICATIONS 
YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


To the Editor: — There was a time in history when Epiphany was a 
meaningful feast to the average Christian family. In our day, the beautiful 
customs associated with the feast have been almost entirely forgotten. A 
few of us get to Mass on January 6, and if we read closely in our ordinal 
we are surprised to find that the feast ranks higher liturgically than does 
Christmas. We wonder momentarily and then shrug our shoulders and 
forget about it. The rest of us get up and go to work completely oblivious 
of the significance of the day. 

It was a distinct surprise, therefore, when late in December we of the 
Y.C.W. in Chicago found in our mailboxes an unusual-looking invitation 
inviting us to a Twelfth Night Party to be given at the Y.C.W. House, 
a co-operative apartment where some of the Young Christian Workers 
live. The invitation was keynoted by a liturgical design representing the 
Three Wise Men. That was our only clue to the nature of the party that 
was to take place. 

Immediately after work on Monday, January 6th, cell leaders and 
chaplains began to arrive at the house. All afternoon a crew had been 
busy preparing a festive meal. Long tables were set up in the living room 
and in the center of each was a handmade gilt crown. We thought the 
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crowns and the lighted candles on the tables were just part of the decora- 
tions, but we were to find out otherwise. 


As soon as everyone was present, one of the priests vested in the surplice 
and stole. This was the beginning of the wonderful Epiphany sacramental, 
the blessing of the house. “Peace be to this house,” he said. And we 
answered, “And to all who dwell herein.” Then after singing a liturgical 
hymn appropriate to the occasion, we recited the official prayers of the 
blessing. Father blessed a small piece of chalk and climbed up on a ladder 
to inscribe over the door the symbols, 19}C}+M{B47, signifying 1947 
A.D., Caspar, Melchior and Balthasar (the traditional names of the Magi). 


Then, preceded by the girls who live in the house, each bearing a 
lighted candle, Father went through the house, censing and sprinkling 
each room with holy water. During the procession, the rest of the group 
remained in the front room and sang the Laudate. A great solemnity 
pervaded the atmosphere and as we sang we continued to look at the 
inscription over the door and ponder its significance. On Epiphany Christ 
revealed Himself to the gentiles and here again in 1947 He was being 
proclaimed before us. The great truth, the eternal truth, Christ among 
us! All our goings and all our comings should be a seeking after Christ, 
and, if we have the faith of the Magi, we are sure always to be on the 
right Way. 

When the blessing was completed, we gathered around the dinner tables 
and said the full liturgical grace before meals. Many of us for the first 
time in our lives discovered that “Bless us, O Lord . . .” was only a small 
part of the prayer before meals. With such a solemn and significant begin- 
ning, the feast that followed was indeed an expression of the Christian 
joy that should always accompany the “breaking of bread.” We began 
to realize a little bit more fully. that the Christian meal can and should 
be a sacramental meal of fraternal fellowship and love. We could almost 
feel that love tangibly as we talked and laughed and ate. 


A modern touch of ingenuity was responsible for lighted ice cream 
candles for the dessert. This was followed by a piece of spice cake for 
each person. One of the girls then stood up to make an announcement. 
“Be careful when you eat the cake,” she said. “You might bite into an 
unshelled nut. There are three nuts hidden in the cake and those who 
find the nuts in the cake will be crowned as the three kings.” Excited 
laughter and a sudden shout, “I have one,” and the first king was soon 
crowned. The second and third appeared shortly after and the centerpiece 
crowns were placed on each one’s head. For the rest of the evening they 
reigned in regal splendor. ; 

When the dishes were done and the tables put away, we gathered in a 
big circle around the “kings.” We discussed the meaning of Epiphany 
and how it was the manifestation of*Christ’s divinity to the world. We 
came to the almost obvious conclusion that this feast was particularly 
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important for us as lay apostles. We must continue to manifest Christ’s 
divinity to the world in which we lived. 

As the discussion drew to a close, the three kings arose and announced 
to the group that each one would be assigned a task. One king who 
decided her gift was myrrh assigned tasks to various girls in line with 
the significance of her gift, penance. She passed out little slips of paper 
which were read afterwards. One girl was asked to give a small gift 
that was worth money to some one every day for a week. Another was 
told to spend one evening doing routine typing in the Y.C.W. Head- 
quarters. 

The king whose gift was frankincense assigned tasks of prayer in the 
same way and the third king passed out tasks that would be an expression 
of love. 

The rest of the evening was spent singing Christmas carols and playing 
parlor games. Everyone entered heartily into the spirit and it was with 
regret that we finally decided it was time to go home. None of us had 
ever experienced a party just like this before. To have such a thoroughly 
good time in such a thoroughly Christian and “liturgical” way was a new 
experience. We wondered why our forefathers had let the old customs 
fall out of use and we determined to look into this business of the liturgy 
a little more thoroughly to see what other, probably far more important 
things, we have been missing all these years. Yes, our feast in the spirit 
of the liturgy was a real success! 

Chicago Mary IRENE CAPLICE 


To the Editor: —. . . For him who aspires to be a “radical in Christ,” 
an active part in His Drama becomes a necessity. Christ’s Drama is 
primarily concerned with worship. Even in the first act of His public 
life He stormed in angry zeal against those who would defile its purity. 
Later, a repetition of this move became the climax, and the proximate 
occasion of His arrest. He acted to destroy the barriers that would obscure 
the supremacy of worship. In both cases, relative to the official priesthood 
of the Temple, He was a “layman.” 

We of the Young Christian Workers are out to become “radicals in 
Christ.” Here in San Diego, we instruct poor children, help county 
hospital patients to Mass, and manage a Catholic library. But our active 
roles in the divine Drama begin each first Friday at midnight in St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral: it is a dialogue Mass with the responses, etc. in the 
vernacular. Our purpose is to promote active participation. The means 
we have chosen are ordinary enough: the congregation uses dialogue 
leaflets which we distribute before Mass... . 

For the first time in our history here, a layman, kneeling behind a 
microphone,’ led the responses. However, his cassock and surplice, and 
his position within the sanctuary seemed to make for isolation. The effect 
probably would be more unifying if he represented the people by being 
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present in their midst. Despite these besetting difficulties of technique, 
we have made progress. And as we become more fired with convictions, 
“efficiency” will be supplemented by enthusiasm, and we shall take on 
the boldness of an “underground.” 

It cannot be denied that a dualistic world now thirsts for integration, 
And the world itself responds by imposing mass regimentations. The 
Church’s solution is Catholic Action. And to the extent that we lay 
apostles truly participate in the divine Drama, we are breathing into 
society the Spirit of Christ’s Revolution, an atmosphere of adventure. 
and a triumphant unity. 


San Diego, Calif. Donatp Knapp 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Dom Jerome Gassner, O.S.B., a monk of Seitenstetten Abbey 
in Austria, is teaching theology at the seminary of St. Gregory's 
Abbey, Shawnee, Okla. — Dom Hildebrand Yaiser, O.S.B., is the 
editor of Phos Christou, a liturgical bi-monthly published in 
Japan, and professor of liturgy at the regional diocesan seminary 
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BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL LITURGICAL 
CONFERENCE 


PASTORAL LETTER’ 


To the Priests, Religious and Laity of the Archdiocese of Portland 
in Oregon: 


Dearly Beloved: 


In an effort to arouse the faithful of the Archdiocese to a deeper 
consciousness of their dignity as members of the Mystical Christ, and 
of their privilege in uniting themselves with Him and with each other 
in His redeeming Sacrifice, by a more active and fruitful participation 
in the Sacred Mysteries, we are planning to have a “Liturgical Week” 
in Portland beginning Monday, 18 August, 1947 and ending Thursday, 
21 August, 1947. 

“If we would define and describe the true Church of Jesus Christ — 


which is the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church,” we can | 


find no expression more noble, more sublime or more divine than the 


Issued by the Most Reverend Archbishop of Portland, Ore., and read at all 
Masses in the Archdiocese on Quadragesimo Sunday, February 23, 1947. 
*Vatican Council, Const. de Eccl. prol. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
phrase which calls it “The mystical body of Jesus Christ.’’”* Christ is the 


Head of this organic reality; we are the members. “All men are one man 
in Christ.“ The fruitful vitality of early Christianity was due princi- 
pally to its simple and direct consciousness of Christ. Paul, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Irenaeus, Athanasius, Cyprian, Augustine proclaim with enthusi- 
asm again and again the vinculum pacis, spiritus unitatis, wnitas caritatis.° 
St. Paul urges us to “live to God in Christ Jesus.’”” St. Ignatius of Antioch 
exhorts: “Live, then, in a divine manner; reverence one another; and let 
no one consider his neighbor according to the flesh, but in Christ Jesus.” 
St. Irenaeus declares: “There is one God, the Father . . . and one Christ 
Jesus, our God, who comes in the entire Old Testament and recapitulates 
all things in Himself. But in all things He is also man, a creature of 
God; therefore, He recapitulates man in Himself.’* St. Athanasius tells 

s: “For this was the union effected, that he who is man by nature might 
be united with Him, who by nature is God, and that thus our salvation 
and our deification might be lastingly assured.”® St. Cyprian tells us: 
“God is one and Christ is one and the Church is one, and the Faith is 
one; and the Christian people are one, held firmly together by the bond 
of concord in the solidarity of a single body.”” St. Augustine urges us: 
“Let us rejoice and give thanks. Not only are we become Christians, but 
we are become Christ. My brothers, do you understand the grace of God 
that is given us? Wonder, rejoice, for we are made Christ! If He is the 
Head, and we are the members, then together He and we are the whole 
man.” 

For several centuries now, this truth, so exultantly proclaimed by the 
Fathers, has been obscured in the minds of men. “We are not unaware,” 
says Pope Pius XII, “that the Church of God not only is ridiculed and 
hated disdainfully, maliciously, by those who shut their eyes to the light 
of Christian wisdom and pitiably return to teachings and customs and 
practices of ancient paganism; but even by many Christians who are 
allured by specious error or caught in the meshes of the world’s cor- 
ruption, it is not understood.”” Christians of this sort have no feeling of 
union and solidarity with Christ and His members, but a consciousness 
rather of separation and individuality. Even “the average believer regards 
the Church from without rather than from within . ... And since he 
has no lively understanding of the divine nature of the Church, or the 
essential union of all members of the Body with Christ, their Head. . . 











*Pius XII, Enc. Letter, Mystici Corporis, n. 13. 
‘St. Augustine, In Ps. 127. Migne P.L. 36, 331. 
"Idem, ibid. 

"Rom. 8:11. 

"To the Smyrnians 8, 1. 

®P.G. 6, 925f. 

*II Contra Arianos, 59. P.G. 26, 296. 

De Cath. Eccl. Unitate, 5. P.L. 4, 501. 

"In Joan. 21. P.L. 35, 1568. 

*Enc. Letter, Mystici Corporis, n. 3. 
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He has practically lost his feeling of a common fellowship in Christ, and 
with it the profound conviction that his own supernatural life is to be 
realized in and with the life of the Church.’” 

Today, however, many are turning with great zest to a study of this 
truth “which delights and nourishes Christian piety.” Necessarily also 
they are seeking a better comprehension of the Liturgy, the great public 
work and vital function of the Mystical Christ. For the Liturgy is cen- 
tered about the Holy Eucharist, and it is in the Eucharist, as the Holy 
Father tells us, that the union between Head and members of the Mystical 
Body, “during this mortal life reaches, as it were, a climax.”” “Through 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Christ Our Lord wishes to give special evidence 
to the faithful of our union among ourselves and with our divine Head, 
marvelous as it is and beyond all praise . . . . And just as the divine 
Redeemer, dying on the Cross, offered Himself as Head of the whole 
human race to the Eternal Father, so IN THIS PURE OBLATION” He 
offers not only Himself as Head of the Church to the Heavenly Father, 
but in Himself His mystical members as well. He embraces them all, 
even the weak and ailing ones, in the tenderest love of His Heart.”” 

The Liturgical Conference of the United States has done this Diocese 
the honor of selecting Portland as the locale of the “Liturgical Week” 
for 1947. We should make the most of this opportunity. I ask that the 
following remote preparations for the forthcoming Liturgical Week be 
now begun: 

1) That study-discussion groups be organized in all parishes, using the 
monograph already indicated for this work — Alter and Sanctuary — 
with appropriate reference from time to time to the forthcoming Liturgi- 
cal Week, when the principles set forth will be, in a special manner, 
emphasized. 

2) That in as many churches and oratories as possible, the custom of 
the Dialogue Mass be extended and intensified. 

3) That in as many churches and oratories as possible, congregational 
singing of Solemn Mass or Sung Mass be begun, or further developed in 
those churches in which it already obtains. For the purpose of the forth- 
coming Liturgical Conference, I would wish that as many as possible 
of the faithful would be able to sing the plain chant Mass X, with plain 
chant Credo III. 

4) That Priests, Religious and Faithful join with me in praying Al- 
mighty God for the success of the forthcoming Liturgical Week. 

> Epwarp D. Howarp 
Archbishop of Portland in Oregon 
Ash Wednesday, 1947 

Karl Adam, Christ Our Brother (Eng. transl., 1938), pp. 42, 43. 

“Pope Pius XII, ibid., n. 8. 

*Ibid., n. 80. 


“Mal. 1:11. 
"Pope Pius XII, ibid., n. 81. 
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